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Virginia Report on Higher Education 


HE 1952 session of the Virginia General Assem- 

bly will probably have before it a bill to create 
a State board of higher education. The reason for 
this prediction is that a report adopted in August 
1951, by the Virginia Advisory Legislative Council 
includes a draft of such a proposed bill, with a recom- 
mendation that it be introduced in the 1952 session 
of the General Assembly. 


How the Legislative Council Prepared Its Report 


The Virginia General Assembly of 1950 adopted a 
house joint resolution calling upon the legislative 
council to make ‘“‘a study and report on the State- 
supported institutions of higher education.” ‘The 
study was to give “particular attention to possible 
consolidation of overlapping functions, and any 
other matters which in its opinion result in ineffi- 
ciency or duplication of expense and effort.” 

To make the study the council followed its accus- 
tomed practice of setting up a special committee to 
develop a report. The personnel of this special 
committee comprised five members of the General 
Assembly and two other distinguished citizens. Of 
the five members of the General Assembly, two were 
members of the legislative council. One of the two 
was made chairman of the special committee. 

In carrying on its work the special committee had 
the services of the staff of the Division of Statutory 
Research and Drafting. Arrangements were made 
to retain the writer as consultant. He worked 


*Specialist for land-grant colleges and universities, Office of 
Education. 
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closely with the above-named staff in assembling 
information and in formulating his report to the 
special committee. In developing its report to the 
legislative council, the special committee met fre- 
quently to review and criticize materials submitted 
by the staff and the consultant. One committee 
meeting was devoted to a conference with the presi- 
dents of the State colleges and universities. The 
report which was finally submitted by the committee 
and approved by the legislative council contained 
(a) findings and recommendations, (b) drafts of 
proposed bills to be introduced in the General 
Assembly, and (c) the report of the consultant. 
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Scope of the Study Made by the Committee 


Early in its deliberations the committee decided 
to impose strict limitations on its study. In the 
past 31 years, the General Assembly of Virginia has 
ordered five educational surveys and the Governor 
a sixth. All of these studies have involved some 
aspects of higher education, and some of them have 
been comprehensive in their scope. They have 
included numerous recommendations for improving 
the programs at the several institutions. Little 
has come of these recommendations. The commit- 
tee concluded, therefore, that its best service would 
be to attempt to devise the governmental machinery 
designed to solve these recurring problems rather 
than to attempt to find the solutions for them. 

Accordingly, the committee decided to limit its 
study and recommendations almost wholly to the 
problems related to developing better coordination 
among the programs of the 10 State institutions of 
higher education. A large amount of background 
information was assembled on enrollments, fees, 
size of classes, numbers graduating in each depart- 
ment, scholarships, endowments, income, expendi- 
tures, and the like. A study was made of the sources 
of support for State higher education in Virginia in 
relation to other States as one criterion the State 
might use in determining the adequacy of its State 
appropriations. Unit cost studies were made by 
the State auditor of public accounts as a basis for 
comparing certain items at the several institutions. 
However, the committee made no recommendations 
concerning changes at any of the institutions. 


Essential Findings 


The findings of general interest to readers outside 
of Virginia as well as within the State are the follow- 
ing: 

1. There are six important areas in higher education in need of 
further development by Virginia’s publicly controlled colleges and 
universities: 

a. Research to improve the effectiveness of public scheol teach- 
ing and the consequent better training of public school superin- 
tendents, principals, and teachers. 

b. Public education in the field of health especially in how to 
keep well. 

c. Research to improve the conservation and utilization of the 
State’s other natural resources comparable with the research 
program now carried on in agriculture. 

d. Short semiprofessional and technical courses to prepare for 
many types of callings which require post-high-school training 
but do not require 4-year curricula. 

e. Research in the basic arts and sciences to assure constant 
improvement in our cultural standards. 
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f. Social and economic education of both youth and adults to 
prepare for a better understanding of our increasingly complex 
State, national, and international problems. 

2. Because there are 6 boards in control of the 10 State institu- 
tions of higher education, institutional welfare rather than St ate 
welfare has tended to dominate the planning and administration 
by the officers of the several institutions. 

3. There has been a tendency on the part of several institutions 
to expand their offerings to the point where many small classes are 
taught in subjects which duplicate the work of other institutions. 

4. There has been no policy-making agency to deal with many 
questions which should be viewed from a State-wide point of 
view. These questions include student fees and scholarships, 
salaries, tenure and retirement provisions of faculty members, stu- 
dent admission requirements, and student recruitment practices. 

5. Teacher-training programs have not kept pace with the 
demand for public school teachers. 

6. There is inadequate provision for developing a budget for 
higher education which represents a unified State-wide program. 
In the minds of the members of the General Assembly the insti- 
tutions are regarded as competing for funds rather than coop- 
erating in a coordinated program. 

7. It has been the long-standing policy of Virginia to regard 
the institutions as State-aided rather than State-supported. 
Hence, Virginia public colleges and universities receive a smaller 
proportion of their support from State appropriations and a 
larger proportion from student fees than is the case in most 
other States. 


Recommendations 


The following recommendations are quoted from 
the report as adopted by the Virginia Advisory 
Legislative Council. It will be noted that the 
council is endeavoring to retain the strong features 
of decentralized control of the institutions and at 


the same time bring abo::* a noncompetitive atmos- 
phere among them. “tutions with a maximum 
of autonomy consisi’;t with a unified program is 


the council’s goal. Tiiese are the recommendations: 


1. That there be created a State Board of Higher Education 
for Virginia. 

2. That the board be composed of nine members, eight out- 
standing laymen of the State, appointed for overlapping terms 
of 8 years by the Governor and confirmed by the General Assem- 
bly, and the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, ex officio, 
the terms of two appointive members to expire each biennium. 

3. That the board develop plans for a comprehensive unified 
State-wide program in higher education and to that end the 
board have authority to appoint a full-time executive secretary 
whose duty it would be to assemble and interpret data and other 
evidence required by the board in carrying out its responsibilities 
and who will carry through with policies adopted by the board. 

4. That in developing and carrying out its program the board 
avoid central domination but depend upon maintaining strong 
institutions and to that end encourage to the fullest extent pos- 
sible the initiative and sense of responsibility of each institution. 

5. That the governing boards of the several institutions con- 
tinue to function as at present subject to the policies adopted by 
the State board within the limits of its jurisdiction. 
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6. That the board receive the budget requests from the several 
institutions for (1) maintenance and operation and (2) capital 
outlay, and develop from them a coordinated budget for pres- 
entation with its recommendations to the Governor. 

7. That the General Assembly make appropriations to the 
respective institutions as in the past in the light of the recom- 
mendations of the board and the Governor. 

8. That the board be charged with continuous study, looking 
to the solution of problems such as (a) the extent to which stu- 
dents both resident and nonresident should pay the cost of their 
education; (b) the admission requirements for resident and non- 
resident students; (c) student aid programs; (d) the types of 
services that should, and those that should not, be self-supporting. 

9. That the board be charged with the duty of determinining in 
what fields of higher education the respective institutions shall 
specialize and of assigning responsibility therefor to the end that 
uneconomical and inefficient practices be eliminated so far as 
possible. 

10. That the board cooperate with the State Board of Education 
in matters of interest to both the public schools and the State- 
supported colleges and universities, particularly in college admis- 
sion requirements, teacher-training programs and determining the 
ratio of appropriations to public schools and to institutions of 
higher education for both (a) maintenance and operation and 
(b) capital outlay. 


Drafts of bills to be introduced in the next General 
Assembly designed to accomplish the above-listed 
recommendations then follow in the report. The 
report of the consultant constitutes the final larger 
part of the council’s report. 

The report is published by the Virginia Advisory 
Legislative Council, Capitol Building, Richmond, Va. 





College Students Without High School 


Graduation 


Tue School of General Studies of Columbia Univer- 
sity in the fall of 1950 admitted 51 students who 
had no high school diplomas. It has now been 
announced that 24 of these students, following their 
successful completion of the first “trial year” of 
studies, have been accepted as bachelor degree can- 
didates and that 11 will be admitted to degree 
candidacy next February if they continue the quality 
of work they have maintained over the past year. 

The initial group of 51, screened by means of 
tests and interviews, was enrolled last September. 
None of the original number have been dropped 
because of poor grades, although 10 have voluntarily 
withdrawn for other reasons. The other 6 students 
have until February to qualify as degree candidates. 

Taking college credit courses, the group as a whole 
acquitted itself with an average only slightly lower 
than that maintained over the same period by high 
school graduates working toward a degree in general 
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studies. The top academic standings were the A 
minus averages achieved by a 48-year-old advertising 
executive with only a year and a half of high school 
education and a 36-year-old secretary who had spent 
only a year in high school. The average age of the 
51 students is 31 years. 

The School of General Studies offers to men and 
women of 20 years or older daytime, late afternoon, 
and evening classes leading to the bachelor of science 
degree. 





Defense Information Bulletin 


A RECENTLY IssuED Defense Information Bulletin 
provides information concerning the revision of reg- 
ulations of the National Production Authority under 
which schools and colleges may obtain priorities 
assistance in the purchase of materials and supplies 
for maintenance, repairs, and operations (MRO). 
The modified procedures are outlined in Controlled 
Materials Plan Regulation No. 6 issued by NPA. 

The same Defense Information Bulletin carries a 
digest of an NPA order, which provides assistance to 
technical and scientific laboratories in the procure- 
ment of needed supplies and materials. The order 
establishes procedures under which such laboratories 
may, without further approval from NPA, obtain 
quantities of controlled materials, and products and 
materials other than controlled materials, up to cer- 
tain specified amounts. ‘To exceed these amounts, a 
laboratory must first request the assignment to it of 
larger quotas of products and materials and receive 
NPA’s approval of these quotas. 





General Education at Harvard 


Tue GENERAL EpucaTion Procram will become 
fully effective for all students entering Harvard 
College this fall. At the same time instruction in 
writing will become a part of the program. 

Under the new plan, student themes will be related 
to required courses in the humanities, the natural 
sciences, and the social sciences, which all students 
will take as broad education for citizenship and 
community responsibility. The new writing course 
replaces “English A,” the writing course which has 
been required of almost all Harvard freshmen since 
1885. It will continue throughout the freshman 
year and will require one-half the work of a regular 
full-year course. 
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Intercollegiate Basketball in 


HE REPORT of the Committee on Inter- 

collegiate Basketball, appointed by the Board 
of Higher Education of the City of New York, has 
beenjmade and published. This committee was 
created last winter following the disclosure that 
bribery and conspiracy charges had been filed against 
seven members of the City College varsity basketball 
squad. It was to investigate all aspects of inter- 
collegiate basketball at New York’s municipal 
colleges and to make recommendations concerning 
the conduct of these activities. 


The Report 


While the report in no way seeks to excuse the 
conduct of the students involved, it assigns some 
measure of blame for the situation to college and 
board officials and to faculty members who were lax 
in carrying out their own responsibilities. It points 
out a number of instances in which considerations 
other than educational objectives and values were 
allowed to dictate athletic policies. The report says 
in part: 


There can be only one standard by which to evaluate an 
athletic program in a college. Does it foster the development of 
the student educationally, morally, spiritually and physically? 
By this yardstick it is obvious that big-time intercollegiate 
basketball as now conducted has become a shocking and scandal- 
ous perversion of educational values. Two factors have led to 
this. Winning teams create prestige and arouse approval from 
a spectacle minded public, and they produce income for other 
college purposes. Neither of these factors can be allowed to 
have weight when the student is the loser. 


Another section of the report points out that 


The fact that persons with no conception of educational values 
and with no interest whatever in students as human beings had 
been allowed to take over an intercollegiate sport was no secret 
from anybody. It was acknowledged that gamblers had cor- 
rupted the sport, but the voices raised against it were too few. 
The summer circuit of hotel basketball was permitted. Many 
players ostensibly waited on hotel tables and received wages and 
tips—time-honored jobs for college students—but actually they 
were catered to as basketball stars and played a heavy schedule 
of games for the hotels. The tips would increase enormously 
after playing a good game the night before. They were cut in on 
gambling pools on the games and made their first contacts with 
gamblers, promoters, and the sporting fraternity. Many of the 
boys ended the summer season with $1,000 to $2,000 when the 
average college student would do well to make $500 to $600 wait- 
ing on tables. College coaches knew of this system but the play- 
ers were still called amateurs. 
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New York 


As a result of its investigation the Committee be- 
came convinced that 


a constructive solution to the situation is possible only if college 
and Board authorities acknowledge the fact that it is a perversion 
of educational standards for intercollegiate basketball to be played 
in arenas not under college control in which playing to win is 
more important than sportsmanship and where the influence of 
the college is entirely superseded by other and detrimental 
influences. 


Basic Principles 


The report lays down six basic principles for the 
conduct of intercollegiate athletics, which are en- 
dorsed by the committee and the presidents of the 
four municipal colleges. 


1. Members of our teams are students who play, and not players 
who register. There are no athletic scholarships in the municipal 
colleges and members of our teams must meet all the normal ad- 
mission and academic requirements. ‘There should be no recruit- 
ment of athletes nor any contact which would give to the potential 
member of a team reason to expect favored treatment when ad- 
mitted to college. No privileges should be provided for athletes 
which are not available to students in any other area of college 
life. 

2. Schedules of intercollegiate athletic competition and hours of 
practice should be so limited as to prevent them from handicapping 
the student in his general educational interests. 

3. The management of intercollegiate athletics should be sep- 
arated from the administration of academic eligibility for member- 
ship on teams, in which the primary concern should be the educa- 
tional welfare of the individual student. 

4. All intercollegiate games in which our teams participate 
should be held in facilities which are under educational control. 

5. Members of athletic teams should not be permitted to par- 
ticipate in organized athletic competition outside of the regular 
college program or under any auspices other than those ad- 
ministered by appropriate educational authorities. This is to be 
interpreted to include athletic competition under the Amateur 
Athletic Union, if approved by college authorities. 

6. The present emphasis on intramural sports should be main- 
tained and expanded, and, in order to make the program inde- 
pendent of gate receipts, budgetary means and facilities should 
be provided to make the intramural program the core of the 
physical education program of the colleges. 


Action of the Board 


At a special meeting the Board of Higher Educa- 
tion received and approved the report. Since that 
time steps have been taken to implement the recom- 
mendations, among which was the scheduling of 
intercollegiate games for the coming season only 
in facilities under complete educational control. 
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With the withdrawal of games from public arenas, 
gate receipts will no longer be available to help 
support intramural sports which are now to be 
emphasized and expanded. Accordingly, strong 
presentation has been made to the city by the board 
of the need for additional facilities and funds to 


make intramural sports for all students the core 
of the physical education program of the colleges. 
Other action called for by the six basic principles 
has largely to do with college departmental proce- 
dures, which have been set in motion with the 
opening of the fall semester. 





Universities and United Nations Day 


PPLYING to them Christopher Fry’s query 
“What in the world have world affairs to do 
with anything,” Howard Wilson suggests that 
universities are deeply involved today in world 
affairs for many reasons. Almost every United 
States embassy abroad now has a cultural attaché; 
more than 50 nations, including the United States, 
are dues-paying members of UNESCO. Dr. Wilson 
has just prepared for the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace a report on an exploratory 
survey of the relationship of universities to world 
affairs. As he points out, today “technical as- 
sistance programs call into government service 
anthropologists, educators, engineers, health ex- 
perts, agricultural and mechanical experts, biolo- 
gists—and place new responsibilities on all institu- 
tions which train men in such fields. It is no acci- 
dent that a university president heads the technical 
assistance program, that another heads the Board of 
Foreign Scholarships, that another heads the United 
States National Commission for UNESCO, or that 
unnumbered university specialists are involved as 
temporary employees or advisers in almost every 
phase of our foreign relations.” Learning (of which 
the universities are traditionally custodians) thus 
plays an important new role today in the conduct of 
world affairs, whether in war or in peace. Their 
concern with international relations is no longer as 
disinterested witnesses, but as active participants. 
Impending universal military service has made our 
college students aware as never before of the impact 
of the international crisis upon their personal lives. 
In the words of a student leader at a small mid- 


*Acting Chief for Education About International Affairs, 
Office of Education. 
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western college “‘the interest in the programs and 
attendance at our meetings of the Collegiate Council 
for the United Nations at the college have doubled. 
Men and women students alike stream to our dis- 
cussions and are eager to be enlightened on where 
they stand and what they can do. We all have 
become internationally minded, prodded by the 
feeling that very soon some of us will be the men at 
the front line.” 


UN Day Observance 


This year United Nations Day, October 24, will be 
observed throughout the world, in all 60 of the 
Member Nations—the only day in the year that is 
celebrated so universally. More than ever, this year 
it will be an occasion for rededication to the under- 
lying philosophy of the United Nations as a symbol 
of world community, overriding national differences 
and harmonizing conflicting interests by processes of 
negotiation and conciliation based on the recognition 
of equal rights. 

Colleges and universities wishing to participate in 
this world-wide observance will find helpful sugges- 
tions available from the National Citizens’ Commit- 
tee for United Nations Day (816 Twenty-first 
Street NW., Washington 6, D. C.). Local com- 
mittees are being established in many communities 
throughout the country to mobilize the cooperation 
of civic and educational organizations so as to make 
the best use of available resources and interest in 
each area. Foreign students on the campus con- 
stitute an excellent source for programs stressing the 
international character of the United Nations Day 
celebration; they will generally welcome an oppor- 
tunity to represent their countries in the local ob- 
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servance, whether for a university audience alone or 
the whole community. 


Suggestions for Materials 


To help in planning university observance of the 
day, the Office of Education has for free distribution 
a limited supply of 4 Selected Bibliography for Teach- 
ing About the United Nations, prepared by Helen 
Dwight Reid (revised September 1951). It lists 
agencies and organizations useful as sources of 
materials relating to the United Nations, as well as 
specific pamphlets or books, and sources for flags, 
films, etc. This latest edition includes many new 
materials at the college level. The Division of 
Public Liaison, Department of State, has several new 
posters, leaflets, and pamphlets for United Nations 
Day, available free in limited quantity. The Ameri- 
can Association for the United Nations (45 East 
Sixty-fifth Street, New York 21, N. Y.) has a variety 
of inexpensive or free materials for United Nations 
Week, October 21-27. The Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace (405 West One Hundred and 
Seventeenth Street, New York 27, N. Y.) published 
recently an annotated guide prepared by Margaret 
Cormack, Selected Pamphlets on the United Nations 
and International Relations (25 cents); it is topically 
arranged for easy reference, with comments on the 
best pamphlets for each topic. The United States 
National Student Association published last year a 
71-page illustrated pamphlet for college students, 
Youth and UNESCO (free; USNSA, 304 North Park 
Street, Madison, Wis.). 


The National Citizens’ Committee has compiled 
this year a United Nations cookbook, The World’s 
Favorite Recipes (Harper & Bros., Oct. 1, 1951; $1). 
It contains recipes for more than 100 dishes from all 
over the world, kitchen-tested by the American 
Home Economics Association. Students of home 
economics might be interested in contributing to a 
campus or community celebration by planning and 
preparing a luncheon or dinner meeting, using an 
international menu with representative foods from 
many UN Member Nations. 





New Programs at Michigan State 


Two NEw 4-year courses—(1) American Studies and 
(2) Far Eastern and Asiatic Russian Studies—are 
beginning this fall at Michigan State College. Stu- 
dents in the American Studies curriculum are con- 
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cerned with the social, political, intellectual, cultural, 
and economic patterns in America and American 
institutions. The curriculum integrates a program 
of course work in history, economics, sociology, 
literature, political science, and other related courses, 
the purpose being to acquaint the student with basic 
principles of American civilization. The Far East- 
ern and Asiatic Russian Studies program is similar 
in method. Both programs will be under the 
Division of Social Science. 





Some New Courses 


MaANy COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES have announced 
new courses for the year opening this fall. Several 
of these courses are described below. 


The University of New Hampshire is offering a 
synthesis course to liberal arts seniors to create an 
awareness of the principal problems which confront 
mankind. The course will acquaint the student 
with some of the methods and intellectual tools used 
in dealing with mankind’s problems and attempt to 
awaken in him an urge to take an active part in their 
solution. 

Washington and Lee University is offering a course 
in psychological warfare and propaganda, which will 
emphasize the functions, tactics, and media of psy- 
chological and political warfare, with special reference 
to World War II and contemporary world conflict. 
It is intended to provide future newspapermen with 
a sound background for the evaluation of the propa- 
ganda content and intent of “information” and to 
offer essential knowledge and training to students 
who may be headed toward psychological warfare 
or information jobs in the civilian or military 
branches of government. 


The Division of General Education, New York 
University, in association with the Foundation for 
Integrated Education, Inc., is offering a course in 
“The Frontier of Knowledge,” which “will appraise 
the key concepts of the natural sciences for their 
relevance in the educational process.” It will be 
concerned with a development of the central ideas 
in present-day physical, biological, and anthropo- 
logical sciences, an examination of modern educational 
philosophy and practice, and a critical estimate of 
uses made, and not made, of scientific ideas in 
education. A number of professors from several 
universities will teach the course. 
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HE Federal Communications Commission is now 
receiving written statements from institutions 
and communities which are interested in the reserva- 
tion of television channels for educational purposes. 
Some of the recent developments with respect to this 
matter are summarized in the following statements.’ 


Written Statements Instead of Hearings 


The Television Report of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, released March 22, 1951, proposed 
the reservation of some two hundred television 
channels throughout the United States for non- 
commercial educational stations. Those who were 
interested were permitted to file comments with the 
Commission supporting the proposed reservations or 
suggesting changes in the proposals. More than 350 
educational institutions expressed their interest in 
the proposed educational channels and began prep- 
arations for taking part in the oral hearings scheduled 
by the FCC for July 9, 1951. In an effort to shorten 
the duration of the television “‘freeze,”” the FCC can- 
celed the oral hearings and released a schedule under 
which educational institutions are filing sworn 
written statements and exhibits endorsing educa- 
tional use of the channels proposed for educational 
television in their communities. The dates for filing 
are arranged according to geographical areas with the 
North Atlantic and Midwestern States scheduled for 
September (these dates have now passed) and the 
Western and Southern sections of the country during 
October. Many colleges and school systems have 
prepared and filed their sworn statements, while the 
others are working toward meeting their October 
deadlines. It is to be noted that materials sent to the 
FCC for the May 7, 1951, filing are not to be con- 
sidered as evidence unless they are now embraced 
within a sworn affidavit. 


Joint Committee on Educational Television 


In dramatic contrast to earlier activities in edu- 
cational radio, the television proceedings have found 
education prepared with an organization to keep the 


*Executive director, the Joint Committee on Educational 
Television. 
1 For other statements see Hicner Epucation for Jan. 1, Apr. 


1, May 1, and June 1, 1951. 
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Progress in Educational Television 





By RALPH STEETLE* 


schools and colleges informed as to the developments 
in television. The Joint Committee on Educational 
Television (JCET), consisting of representatives of 
the American Council on Education (David Henry), 
the Association for Education by Radio-Television 
(Franklin Dunham), the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities (James Dennison), the 
National Association of Educational Broadcasters 
(Seymour Siegel), the National Association of State 
Universities (Keith Tyler), and the National Council 
of Chief State School Officers (Edgar Fuller), has 
been providing the educational establishment with a 
background of information about the complicated 
procedures of the allocation plan. The staff of the 
JCET has translated the legal and engineering data 
into informative background materials for the 
schools. Hundreds of letters, telegrams, and tele- 
phone calls have been exchanged between the JCET 
and the institutions it represents. 

In addition to providing advice and counsel to 
those institutions considered as parties of record by 
the FCC, the JCET has been officially recognized by 
the FCC as a spokesman for all proposed reserved 
channels. Readers of this article representing schools 
and colleges in areas of the country whose filing dead- 
line has not already passed have one more chance to 
express their support for specific reserved channels 
through the JCET. October 8, 1951, is the date by 
which Arizona, California, Nevada, and New Mexico 
must file their comments with the FCC. For those 
institutions which have overlooked their opportunity 
to go on record in support of educational television, 
the JCET stands ready to file evidence in their be- 
half. Institutions in Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas 
have until October 15 to participate in support of 
the proposed educational facilities in their areas. 
Educational establishments in Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia must 
make known their desires in this matter by October 
22, 1951. Since time is limited, schools not now on 
record in the areas listed above are urged to telegraph 
or telephone the JCET, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, 
NW., Washington, D. C. (HUdson 6620), if they are 
interested in supporting. reserved channels in their 
communities. 
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Challenge to Education 


The Federal Communications Commission has 
provided both an opportunity and a challenge to 
education by proposing the reservation of channels 
upon which educational stations can be operated. It 
is up to education to prove to the FCC that such 
channels will be used and therefore must be reserved 
for the time necessary for the required planning. 
The educators, by joint effort, convinced the FCC 
that sufficient interest and intent were shown to 
justify the proposal of reserved stations. The Com- 
mission now looks for proof on a city-by-city basis 
that its actions should be made final. 


Many schools and colleges are receiving offers of 
time and cooperation from commercial TV stations 
and station applicants. In part, at least, such offers 
of cooperation have been stimulated by the contro- 
versy over the reservation of channels for stations to 
be operated by education. The history of such 
cooperation in radio, however, tends to show that the 
only guarantee of educational programs distinguished 
by educational purpose, design, and continuity lies 
in the ownership and operation of facilities by educa- 
tional institutions. The educational cooperation 
now being offered to schools by commercial stations 
may not withstand the developing pressure of 
crowded schedules. This does not mean that educa- 
tional institutions should not take advantage of the 
offers by commercial stations, but rather that they 
should insure their continuing access to television as 
an educational tool by working now to secure facili- 
ties for unlimited use. It is hoped that there will 
always be a place on commercial television schedules 
for educational and public service programs. Ex- 
perience gained now through such cooperative ar- 
rangements will prove beneficial for the later opera- 
tion of education’s own stations. 

It should be pointed out that several misconcep- 
tions about the current proceedings have arisen. It 
is not necessary to “have the money in the bank” for 
the construction of a television station in order to 
express interest in a reservation, though it is desir- 
able to indicate the proposed sources of revenue for 
the construction and operation of a TV station. No 
television station grants will come out of this phase 
of the hearings. Applications for construction 
permits will be in order after the “‘freeze”’ is lifted. 

Even after the proposed reservations are made 
final, they will very likely be subject to constant 
attack by those who believe that their temporary 
nonuse represents waste. Continual progress toward 
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eventual station construction and operation must be 
shown as an answer to such claims. Conferences, 
plans, and surveys must continue to develop toward 
the ultimate use of the channel requested. 


Programing 


A hopeful development for future programing of 
educational television stations is now under way. 
The American Council on Education and the JCET 
convened a group of educators last June to discuss 
the cooperative development and distribution of 
educational TV programs. Just as the average 
commercial television station finds it difficult to pro- 
gram wholly from its own resources and depends 
upon networks or kinescopes for national programs, 
so might the average educational station find it help- 
ful to secure some programs outside the boundaries 
of its campus. Institutions interested in plans being 
considered along this line should write to the Ameri- 
can Council on Education for further information. 


The television Workshop recently established by 
the Ford Foundation also plans to make its produc- 
tions available to educational television stations. 


In summary, the educational institutions are inter- 
ested in educational television even to the point that 
the various legal requirements of deadlines to be met, 
affidavits to be filed, and exhibits to be prepared have 
not discouraged them from continuing to seek a 
share in television’s potential for education. 





Assistance to the University of the 
Ryukyus 


MicuwiGAn STATE COLLEGE is assisting the University 
of the Ryukyus in the Point Four Program of aid to 
underdeveloped areas of the world. The project is 
designed to transplant the basic philosophy and 
programs of America’s land-grant college system of 
education to the newly-formed Pacific university, 
located near Naha, Okinawa. This is an important 
phase of the reorientation program designed to pro- 
vide a stable economy and democratic form of 
government to the occupied Ryukyu Islands. 


The project is sponsored by the U. S. Department 
of the Army, with the American Council on Educa- 
tion being responsible for selecting an American 
university and cooperating with that institution in 
carrying out the program. ‘Total cost of MSC’s 
Participation in the project will be borne by the 
Department of the Army. 
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The project involves the assignment of a resident 
staff of five professors to the University of the 
Ryukyus, who will be responsible for setting up and 
conducting programs in extension and adult educa- 
tion for the people of the Ryukyu Islands in addition 
to teaching duties in certain fields. The project also 
calls for an exchange of students between the two 
institutions and the extension of as many educa- 
tional facilities and services as possible to the 
Okinawa university. 


The University of the Ryukyus was opened May 
22, 1950, with the sponsorship and financial support 
of the U. S. Military Government. It is the first 
institution of higher learning at the university level 
ever to exist in the island chain. More than 500 
students attended the new university during its 
first year of operation. 


The university is based on the pattern of the land- 
grant colleges of the United States. One of the 
major reasons for its establishment was to train 
teachers and school administrators along the lines 
of teachers for the democratic American educational 
system. Major emphasis also is being given to the 
practical arts, notably agriculture and home eco- 
nomics, to the teaching of English, and to informa- 
tional and educational programs among adults. 





International Institute at Cornell 


CorneELL University has announced the creation 
of an Institute of International Industrial and Labor 
Relations. The institute will be centered in the 
New York State School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations at the university. 


The school, which is expected to require several 
years for full-scale development, has already been 
working in the field by giving short-course programs 
for groups of management, labor, and government 
leaders from abroad. Teams from Germany, Nor- 
way, and France have studied at the school during 
the past year, and arrangements for other groups 
are being made with the United States Departments 
of State and Labor and the Economic Cooperation 
Administration. 


In addition it is expected that funds will be 
obtained to permit the institute to undertake 
significant research projects and to provide for the 
exchange of professional personnel. Representative 
of the contemplated research projects is a study to 
be started this summer on the origins and back- 
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ground of “codetermination” in German industries. 
It is stated that the need for an educational 
program in this field has developed because of (1) 
the importance of the world-wide ideological struggle 
and the crucial importance of the United States in 
that struggle of developing and preserving capacities 
for cooperative relationships between management 
and labor at home and abroad; (2) the fact that 
such relationships can best be developed by educa- 
tional processes, and (3) the absence of adequate 
research and instructional programs in this field. 





Credit Courses by Television 


FULL UNIVERSITY CREDIT for home study by tele- 
vision will be offered by Western Reserve University 
this fall. Reserve, as well as several other pioneer- 
ing universities and colleges in the country, has 
been presenting noncredit courses by television. 
In some instances universities offering the programs 
have awarded certificates of participation, but such 
credit did not apply toward a degree. 

Two regular university courses will be offered 
through the combined facilities of the university 
and station WEWS, beginning September 17, from 9 to 
9:30 a.m.daily. First offerings will be Introductory 
Psychology and a course on comparative literature— 
European Literature Since 1914. The courses will 
run for a 13-week period and will use visual materials 
as well as lectures, outside readings, and assignments. 

Students enrolled for these courses will pay the 
regular fee of $16 a credit hour to register for uni- 
versity study and will be given a syllabus prepared 
by the instructors for the course. The syllabus will 
contain all of the required work, which will corre- 
spond to that required by those taking the course 
in the classroom. The television students will be 
required to take a final examination for the course 
onthecampus. While credit will be granted to those 
officially enrolled and participating in the course, 
any person who wants to benefit from the course 
may purchase a copy of the syllabus for $5. 

Reserve’s decision to offer home study by tele- 
vision is in line with the present university policy 
of going along with commercially operated stations 
on the educational television issue now facing Ameri- 
can colleges as well as the Federal Communications 
Commission. The policy was recently spelled out 
in a statement released by the Radio and Television 
Council at the university. The statement: “At the 
present, the university believes that the interests of 
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education can best be served by cooperating with 
existing commercial TV stations than by an effort 
to secure for Western Reserve University its own 
educational TV station.” ‘This does not mean that 
the university will not join forces with other educa- 
tional and cultural institutions in the city in acquir- 
ing and using a jointly sponsored television channel. 
A move in that direction has already been made. 





Russian Studies at Dartmouth 


A DeEparTMENT OF RussIAN CIVILIZATION, offering 
an integrated program of Russian studies for the 
major student and a new introductory course on the 
Soviet Union for general election, is being instituted 
at Dartmouth College this fall. A grant of $50,000 
from the Carnegie Corporation of New York is 
assisting Dartmouth in its educational experiment 
for a 3-year period. 


The new program introduces not only a major in 
the Russian field but also the first interdivisional 
major in the college’s history. In addition to mem- 
bers of the faculty teaching Russian language and 
literature courses, professors from the departments of 
history, government, economics, geography, and 
sociology will give individual courses and collaborate 
in teaching the new “Introduction to the Soviet 
Union” and the senior-year seminars. 


The 15-course curriculum in Russian civilization 
and Soviet affairs, involving several new courses and 
the reorganization of others already offered, is the 
result of more than 2 years’ work by a special faculty 
committee. The Russian language, which has been 
taught since 1918, will receive key emphasis in the 
major program. Required of all majors is an inten- 
sive Russian language course, which was started last 
year. This course, meeting 9 hours a week and carry- 
ing double credit, gives the equivalent of 2 years of 
college Russian in 1 year. The 1l-semester “Intro- 
duction to the Soviet Union,” required of majors and 
open to the general student, will deal primarily with 
contemporary Russia. 


Like the introductory course, the other new courses— 
“Soviet Literature” and the senior-year seminars— 
will place emphasis on present-day Russia. Courses 
reorganized and broadened for the program are 
those dealing with “The Foreign Policy of Im- 
perial and Soviet Russia,” Government, Politics and 
Diplomacy of Soviet Russia,” and “Geography of 
the Soviet Union.” ‘The course in “Comparative 
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Economic Systems,” which devotes 6 weeks to the 


Soviet, and the sociology course “Conflicts in Modern 
Civilization,” which gives substantial attention to 
Soviet ideology, will be continued in their present 
form. In the humanities, continuing courses are 
“The Russian Revolution” and “The Russian 
Classics” and also the intermediate and advanced 
Russian language courses. 

The major program is not designed to develop the 
sort of area specialist more properly trained by the 
graduate department of a university. Rather, it is 
intended to fit into the context of the general edu- 
cation program of the undergraduate liberal arts 
college. However, out of the Russian Civilization 
major are expected to come men with a high potential 
for further work and effective careers in the field. 





Ohio Foundation of Independent 
Colleges 


NINETEEN of Ohio’s colleges not supported by taxes 
have joined in a new “Community Chest” type ap- 
proach toward solving their common need for more 
funds to meet today’s higher operating costs. I[1- 
corporated as the Ohio Foundation of Independent 
Colleges, the new agency seeks financial support for 
the 19 schools on the basis of “‘one-appeal, one-gift,” 
especially from corporations and other business and 
professional groups. Unless otherwise specified by 
donors, contributions will be divided among the 
participating colleges on an agreed formula of 60 
percent equally and 40 percent on the basis of en- 
rollment. 


A second aim of the Foundation is the continuous 
interpretation of “the aims, functions, and needs of 
the member colleges to the public with a view to 
better mutual understanding and cooperation.” 


It is said that the Ohio project is the most exten- 
sive yet attempted by private colleges of a single 
State. Similar cooperative efforts, but on a smaller 
scale, have been started in Indiana, Michigan, and 
Minnesota. 


Membership in the new Foundation is open to all 
Ohio colleges accredited in the Ohio College Associa- 
tion which are not supported by public taxes. The 
charter membership includes: Antioch College, Ash- 
land College, Bluffton College, Capital University, 
College of Wooster, Defiance College, Denison Uni- 
versity, Findlay College, Heidelberg College, Hiram 
College, Kenyon College, Lake Erie College, Mount 
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Union College, Muskingum College, Notre Dame 
College, Oberlin College, Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Otterbein College, Western College for Women. 


Senior Seminar at Reed 


ReeEp Co..ecgE, Portland, Oreg., has been conducting 
an experimental senior seminar in contemporary per- 
sonal and political philosophy. It cut across fields of 
science, social science, and the humanities. Staff 
members of all the divisions of the college collabo- 
rated in giving the course. Class sessions, each con- 
ducted with discussion groups of 12 students and 3 
faculty members, were held 1 evening a week in 
faculty homes. After reading modern “great books,” 
students considered problems of social planning, the 
application of science to the solution of social prob- 
lems, questions of the scope and limitations of knowl- 
edge, and diagnoses of the moral and religious nature 
of man. The students represented all departments 
of the college. 


The Carnegie Corporation of New York has 
awarded a $45,000 grant to support the senior 
seminar program for the next 3 years. 


ROTC Policy 


A DIRECTIVE issued by the Department of Defense 
contains the following four criteria for the selection 
of additional institutions for Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps units: 

1. An institution must, through application, 
express a desire for the establishment of an ROTC 
unit. 


2, An institution must, as a minimum basis, be 
accredited by the appropriate regional association. 

3, An institution must offer and provide adequate 
physical facilities as required by the respective 
Military Departments. 

4. An institution must be capable of producing 
annually for any one Military Department a 
minimum of 50 commissioned officers in nontech- 
nical branches, or 25 commissioned officers in 
technical branches, for all of the ROTC activities, 
except that the Military Departments may give 
special consideration to the establishment of units 
in institutions offering unusual types of training 
specifically desired. In determining the potential 
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productivity of an institution, the Military Depart- 
ment concerned shall consider, among other factors, 
the following: (a) the enrollment of the student 
body eligible for ROTC training; (5) the possibility 
of securing students from cooperating institutions; 
(c) the proportion of the entering class which 
normally graduates from the institution. 

The directive states also that the Officer Candidate 
Program conducted in colleges and universities in 
any national emergency shall be the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps program, modified and correlated 
as necessary. 





Occupational Outlook Handbook, 1951 


COLLEGE OFFICIALS who deal with student career 
problems will find a new guide in the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics’ Occupational Outlook Handbook, 
1951.1 This 574-page volume contains information 
on 433 occupations of all types known to be of major 
interest to young people who request guidance 
services. 

The handbook covers about 82 percent of the 
employment opportunities in the professional and 
semiprofessional fields in the United States. De- 
scriptions of the major types of farming will interest 
students of agriculture in the land-grant colleges. 
Administrative and sales fields that college students 
may enter are discussed at length. Nearly half 
of the book is concerned with industries. The de- 
scriptions of professional, semiprofessional, and 
administrative occupations follow a brief standard 
outline that includes such topics as: Outlook sum- 
mary, nature of the work, where the personnel is 
employed, training and other qualifications, earn- 
ings, and sources for further information about the 
work. 


To aid students in their selection of major work, 
a few institutions of higher education have published 
bulletins to show relationships between course offer- 
ings and employment opportunities. One early 
bulletin of this type was What To Do in the World’s 
Work published by Hunter College of the city of 
New York in 1941. A similar bulletin, Look At 
Your Career, was published in 1951 by the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. Colleges contemplating pub- 
lishing bulletins of this type will find the Occupa- 
tional Outlook Handbook useful. 


1 The volume can be had from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at $3 per copy. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 











Non-Government Publications 


Better Nursing: A Study of Nursing Care and Edu- 
cation in Washington, by Jean A. Curran and Helen 
L. Bunge. Seattle, Wash., University of Washing- 
ton Press, 1951. 174 p. Paper, $3. 


Report of a study made under the auspices of the University 
of Washington Advisory Committee on Nursing Service and 
Training Programs of the State of Washington. Section I states 
22 recommendations; section II discusses nursing care in Wash- 
ington; section III is on nursing education in Washington; sec- 
tion IV contains a summary of problems of nursing care and 
education; and section V reviews the situation created by the 
national emergency. 


The Five Percent, by Beardsley Rum] and Theo- 
dore Geiger. 800 Twenty-first Street, NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C., National Planning Association, 1951. 
Planning Pamphlets, No. 73. 23 p. Paper, 50 
cents. 


Report prepared for the National Planning Association Bus- 
iness Committee on National Policy. A statement concerning 
the 5 percent deduction from net earnings before taxes which 
corporations are permitted to make for expenditures on educa- 
tional, scientific, and welfare purposes. Explains the meaning of 
the 5 percent provision, states its advantages to business, and 
urges corporations to organize to spend effectively. 


National Defense and Higher Education, Francis J. 
Brown (ed.), Washington, D. C., American Council 
on Education, 1951. 121 p. Paper, $1. 


Report of a Conference of Representatives of Member Organiza- 
tions of the American Council on Education, Washington, D. C., 
January 19-20, 1951. Addresses and statements by members of 
panels on emergency manpower problems, education, and present- 
day economics, education’s place and responsibility in civil 
defense, and veterans’ education. 


The Story of an Idea, by M. Willard Lampe. Iowa 
City, Iowa, State University of Iowa, 1951. Bulletin 
660. 15 p. 


History of the School of Religion at the State University of 
Iowa. 


Manual of Examinations, A. M. Holmquist (ed.), 
Northfield, Minn., St. Olaf College Press, 1950, 2nd 
ed. 41 p. Proc. Paper, $1. 


This manual, planned primarily to meet the needs of the St. 
Olaf College faculty, states the characteristics of a good examina- 
tion, gives the steps in constructing an examination, and contains 
advice on the analysis and the method of scoring examinations. 
The specific values and limitations of many types of tests are 
indicated. Contains many examples. 
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Annual Report of the Board of Trustees, State Uni- 
versity of New York, 1950. Legislative Document 
No. 43—1951. 39 p. 


Facilities for Four-Year College Education in the 
State of New York—Report of the Joint Survey of 1950, 
by Carroll V. Newsom, Lucien B. Kinney, and Les 
W. Ingalls. Albany, N. Y., Fort Orange Press, Inc., 
1951. 71 p. 


Report of a survey conducted under the auspices of the Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Universities of New York, the New York 
State Education Department, and the State University of New 
York. The subjects dealt with are: Trends in enrollment and 
capacity; classroom space; other instructional space; staff and 
staff facilities; residential space; and appraisal of classrooms and 
buildings. 


General Education Board Annual Report 1950. 
New York, The Board, 1951. 91 p. 


The University of Minnesota, 1851-1951, by James 
Gray. Minneapolis, Minn., University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1951. 609 p. $3.75. 


A detailed history of the founding and development of one 
of the leading State universities; describes the personalities and 
ideals that have shaped the course of the university’s development. 
Written by a graduate of the university—‘“‘a man of letters who 
has looked on the past of his alma mater with an appraising but 
affectionate filial eye.” 
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